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CHAP.i. of wolves, or hawks and kites; or where else should
we say that they would go ?

" N"o doubt, said Cebes, they pass into shapes such
as those.

"And it is pretty plain, he said, into what bodies
each of the rest would go, according to the similitude
of the lives that they have led.

"That is plain enough, he said.

"Even among them some are happier than others;
and the happiest in themselves and in the place they
migrate to, are those who have practised the social and
civil virtues that men call temperance and justice,
which are acquired by habit and exercise, without
philosophy and reflection.

M Why are they the happiest ?

" Because they will be likely to pass into sorae gefttle
social nature like their own, such as that of bees or
aitts, or even back again into the form of man, and
moderate men would spring from them.

" That is possible.

* But none but he who is a philosopher or lover of
leariiing, and altogether clean and pure at departing, is
permitted to reach the gods/'

In this place Plato approaches more nearly than in
any othet passage in his Dialogues to the Oriental tenets
of the migration of the soul from body to body, and the
sole efficiency of supersensible thinking in disengaging
the s6ul from thesfc successive lives of sense. For
Socrates, in the Phaedon, it is philosophy alone that
can purify the soul, <fetach it from the body, and lift
it up into communion with the eternal ajid unchanging
Archetypes. But the Platonic abstraction is a contem-
plation of the eternal ideas, the patterns after which
the visible world was moulded, the universal verities
discernible through the things of sense; not a Hindu
meditation on formless being, on the characterless Self,
nor a Buddhist meditation on the vacuity into which